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CHAPTER I. 

A BRIGHT MORNING AND A DARK NIGHT. 

** They say that God lives very high ; 
But if you look above the pines, 
You cannot see our God ; and why ? 

God is so good, He wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across His face, 

Like secrets kept, for love, untold." 

{HE dining-room was large and lofty, and opened 
on to a fine lawn, which was always kept carefully 
rolled. The first warm, bright, sunny day of spring 
had arrived, and the doors were thrown open to welcome 
the beautiful season as she came laden with buds and 
blossoms and pleasant scents and sounds. Only Frank and 
Nelly were in the room, if we except Wild Madge the 
parrot, and Cherubim the canary. 

" Which do you like best, Nell — summer or spring ? ' 
asked Frank. 

"I think I like spring best," answered Nelly; "for all 
the time it lasts we are hoping that summer will come.*' 
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" I think I like spring best, too," said Frank. ** Isn't 
it wonderful where all the buds and the leaves come from ? 
Don't the flowers seem to know that if they had popped 
up above ground even so much as a week ago that the frost 
would have come and cut their heads off? Isn't it strange, 
too, how all the leaves and things get packed up in such 
queer little rolls, like the chestnuts ? and yet they come out 
as smooth and even as can be, never torn or crumpled a bit, 
eh ? " 

** Yes, it's very wonderful ; but I don't see why the same 
leaves wouldn't do every year, Frank, for all the trees, just 
as they do for laurels and ivy. Do you ?" 

" I only know, Nell, that it's better we should have fresh 
ones, although I would ever so much rather the trees 
should be green right away through the year." 

** Then how do you know it's better we should have fresh 
ones every year ? " persisted Nelly. 

" Well, you must ask Aunt Ellen about that," said 
Frank; "I know I've heard it or read it somewhere. The 
old leaves go to make seeds, or sap, or manure, or some- 
thing; and as the flewers wouldn't live if they came up, they 
ain't allowed to come up before their time. But look here, 
Nell, I can't explain it," he added, seeing that his sister 
seemed to doubt what he said ; ** but it's all to be found in 
books and schoolmasters' heads. But, Nell ! " 

"Yes, Frank, what? " 

" God makes the plants, doesn't He ? " 

"Yes, of course He does," answered Nelly. 
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** And the trees, and the leaves, and everything out in the 
garden ? " 

** Yes ; and everything in the house, too." 

" No, He doesn't. He didn't make those glass hanging 
things from the candlesticks on the mantlepiece." 

" But He made the stuff out of which they were made, 
and that's all the same." 

** No, it isn't. I've got you now, Nell. The man who 
made the hanging things might have made them round 
or square, or flat or sharp, or smooth or blunt, just as 
he liked. Well, he's only a man, and yet he can do that. 
And God, if He likes, can turn all the elms into great 
big rose bushes, and make laburnum sprout out of all 
the hawthorn hedges, and make grapes and pine-apples 
come up on the lawn like daisies " 

"What stuff you are talking, Frank! " said Nelly, laughing. 

"No, I'm not; it's quite true," answered Frank; "and 
He might make snow come in the summer to cool us, 
and still keep the weather hot ; and He might make seeds 
send up big trees all at once, instead of coming up a little 
bit at a time; and, if He liked. He could keep the trees 
always green, and never let the leaves fall off or the winter 
come." 

" I wonder why He does not," said Nelly. 

" Ah, I wonder why, too, Nell ; but He knows best, and 
I'm sure He would not take all the trouble like to make 
new ones if the old ones would do as well; and so I'm 
sure it's best as it is. God always knows best." 
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There was a pause in the conversation. Nelly had got 
the skein of silk, which she had put round the back of a 
chair and was winding into a ball, terribly tangled, and her 
attention was engaged in setting it right, while Frank 
was cutting away at a piece of wood which he intended 
to make into a boat. Presently he broke the silence by 
saying,— 

** Nell, I don't think there are any fairies, do you ? " 

** Well, I don't know, Frank. Sometimes I think there 
are, and sometimes I think there are not. I don't think 
they come much to this part, but I dare say they do to 
other parts. If they don't, where do all the fairy tales 
come from ? " 

" Oh, people hatch them up as they do the ghost stories. 
Why, people that are clever enough can sit down and write 
books about all sorts of things that never happened and 
never will happen." 

** What made you ask whether I thought there were any 
fairies?" asked Nelly. 

" Because I have heard or read that in springtime all the 
fairies are sent out into the world, and wherever there's 
a garden at all taken care of a fairy comes and stays there 
all the summer." 

" Do you think it's true, Frank? " 

** I do partly. I think it's like what nurse said, that 
every child when it is born has an angel sent into the world 
to take care of it and keep it. But I suppose there is not 
really an angel sent, but God takes as much care of the new 
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baby as if He had sent an angel on purpose. And I dare 
say the other story means that He takes as much care 
of each garden as if the garden were all the whole world/* 

Nelly did not appear to see very clearly what her brother 
meant, and he seemed to be talking and explaining things 
more to himself than to her. There was another pause, 
during which some fresh silk was arranged on the chair, 
while Frank still cut away at his boat. 

" I should like to see a fairy,** said Nelly. 

" So should I,** chimed in Frank; ** but I'd rather see an 
angel.'* 

** I wouldn't. Suppose a fairy were to come now — sup- 
pose it were to pop out of that azalea, and begin dancing 
on the bright shining leaves — we shouldn't be frightened 
a bit ; but if an angel were to come in we should run 
away screaming." 

** I don't see why we should,** answered Frank, looking 
very brave. ** Angels are good and kind, and they wear 
white dresses, and their faces shine ; and if we knew they 
were angels we need not be afraid." 

" Well, I don*t think we should be braver than the dis- 
ciples, for they were great men with beards, and they had 
fishing-boats of their own, and used to go out on the lake 
all by themselves at night, and they were frightened when 
they saw angels.'* 

And by mutual consent there was another silence. Of 
course you have noticed when young folks talk together that 
they very often put into words thoughts which, until they 
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have found expression, have never been really thoughts to 
them. They are arrested by their own speech ; they start 
problems which require a long time to solve ; they become 
the authors of little difficulties which they cannot overcome. 
Ay, and children's thoughts suggest ideas which our seers 
and sages have to wag their bald heads and white beards 
over in vain. Frank and Nelly had 4ived in each other's 
companionship all the years of their lives, and they had 
contracted the habit of speaking out to one another all their 
thoughts as they came. They were not such model impro- 
bable children that there were not any more like them in 
the world, but there were special circumstances to make 
them very dear to each other. In the first place, there was 
only about fifteen months' difference in their ages. Frank 
was twelve, Nelly was ten and three quarters, and they had 
never been separated for a week all through their lives. 
Then there was another thing which drew their hearts very 
near together. They had once a little sister, Gerty, the 
brightest and sweetest little • fairy that ever gladdened a 
home. She sang about the house like a gladsome bird, 
such rich and beautiful music, — songs too innocent, too 
pure and beautiful for earthly words. Such a little fairy ! 
she could kiss away all the clouds from papa's brow in 
five minutes. Such a little peace-maker ! she could smile 
Frank into order and submission any day. But the good 
Father, who measures the span of every life, and never lets 
us stay here, away from the sunshine and the glory of His 
own bright home, one moment after our work is done, had 
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given Gerty only a little mission for this world. Little, that 
is, as regards thtf time it occupied. Only eight years to 
twine round hearts, and scatter gladness and joy ; only eight 
years to be one of God*s voices in the world about the king- 
dom of heaven ; only eight years, and then the angels came 
for Gerty, and her brightest smile on earth was when she 
cried, " Oh, what a lovely light ! *' and then passed through 
the open door into heaven. Ever since Gerty went away, 
Frank and Nelly had been inseparable ; from talking to- 
gether about their great sorrow they had learned how to 
talk together about a thousand other things, and so it be- 
came a habit with them to talk out all their thoughts. 

**What do you mean to christen your boat, Frank?" 
asked Nelly. 

*« I think I shall call her The Fairy r 

** A very good name, too, for a boat; isn't it, mamma ? " 
she added, as Mrs. Wentworth came into the room. 

**Yes, my pet," answered Mrs. Wentworth; but she 
spoke as if she did not think at all of what she was say- 
ing, and Nelly, perceiving this, looked up into her face 
inquiringly. 

"Why, mamma," she said, "I declare you look quite 
strange. Your face is so white, and your eyes look as if 
they had been crying. Poor mamma ! " — and the tears 
started into Nelly's eyes — ** what's the matter ? Ain't you 
well?" 

" Quite well, my darling, but rather troubled. Now, you 
won't worry me with any questions, will you ? " she added. 



seeing that Frank had laid down his tools^ and was looking 
on anxiously. ** I have got a great deal to do that will take 
me all the morning, so you will amuse yourselves without 
getting into mischief, will you not ? " 

A ready assent was given, and with a kiss from each 
Mrs. Wentworth was about to leave the room, when she 
turned and said, "You may play in the garden, or in the 
summer-house, or in here; but I do not want any little 
folks anywhere else in the house till I tell them. Will 
you mind this, too ? '* 

Instinctively the children felt that something had gone 
wrong, and as they saw that their mamma was sorrowful 
they hushed the questions which curiosity prompted them 
to ask, and promised obedience. 

** Frank, there's something the matter," said Nelly, 
putting down her ball of silk, and coming close up to her 
brother's side. ** I'm sure there's something the matter. 
I have not seen ma look so sad ever since ,' 

** I know, Nell; ever since Gerty went away. I wonder 
if Aunt Ellen is ill." 

**I don't think she is,", said Nelly, "for I saw her go 
down the garden a little while ago into papa's office, and 
she ran back as quickly as could be, and that did not look 
as if she was ill." 

Just then Cherubim burst out into a wild beautiful song, 
such a joyous strain as birds only sing when they realize 
that not ** The first mild day of March," but the actual 
spring season, has arrived. 
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** O Nell," said Frank, " what a pity it is we ain't all 
birds ! Cherubim has no trouble. Troubles only seem 
sent to people." 

** I don't think you are right, Frank. Don't you remember 
last year when we had those strong winds, and a branch of 
the big birch at the end of the garden was blown down, and 
when we went to see it we found the thrushes' nest on the 
ground and the little birds killed ? The poor mother-bird 
was nearly wild as she flew about in her trouble, and didn't 
know what to do, and her voice was so different it didn't 
seem like the same bird, and papa said its voice was choked 
with crying and sorrowing for the little ones. So trouble 
does come to birds." 

Frank's face settled into quite a g-rave and old expression 
as he put down his tools, and, again adopting that manner 
which was peculiar to him, of half speaking to himself and 
half to his sister, he said, ** I can't make it out why there 
should be so much trouble in the world. There's old Mr. 
Westiake lost his sight, and now he'll never be able to paint 
any pictures again. There's poor Mrs. Fleet's child got 
scalded, and then there are beggars, and those miserable- 
looking people in the drab clothes at the workhouse. I 
wonder why it all is." 

Nelly made no reply, and Frank still sat listlessly looking 
at the canary. At length he said, ** I wonder if God really 
is good, and knows best, and really does everything for the 
best. It doesn't seem like it." 

Do not be shocked, my reader, at such a thought as this 
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finding expression in so young a lad. The mysteries which 
perplex us who are grown up are the same mysteries which 
perplexed us when we were children. Now we look on the 
mighty problems of life, and we bring our knowledge and 
our experience to help us ; but perhaps we are no nearer 
to the heart of things, and no nearer to the solution of the 
great mysteries, than when they first came to us in our 
childhood, and we asked, How can these things be ? 

Perhaps we have/az7A, which is better than understand- 
ing ; and if so, we have learned to become little children 
again, and have left the secrets of the Father, which are too 
high for us, until the day of revelation. 

But Nelly was shocked ; her sensitive heart shrank from 
such a thought as that which Frank had expressed, and it 
now became her turn to be Mentor. 

** You don't mean what you say, Frank," said she, 
earnestly. ** Why, if God takes so much care about the 
gardens and all that, and always does what is best for them, 
of course He always does what is best for people. If He 
liked He could make everybody in the world rich and happy, 
and never let any sickness or any tears come, and never let 
people scald themselves or grow blind. And as for the 
troubles of the birds, I know it says somewhere in the Bible 
that * Not a sparrow falls to the ground without His know- 
ledge; ' and if He knows, then it must be all for the best." 

** Ah, it's all very well to say that, Nelly; but why is it? " 
persisted Frank. 

** That's just what I asked about the trees, Frank. I said. 
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* How do you know it's best that we should have fresh leaves 
every year ?' and you said it was enough for us to know 
that God arranges it, because He knows best. Well, I'm 
sure that*s true about troubles, and if we were old enough 
we should be able to find out in books (it's all in school- 
masters' heads, you know) why the leaves fall off, and why 
the winter comes, and why God lets some people be poor 
and suffer." 

The conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
two men coming across the lawn from Mr. Went worth's 
offices towards the house. 

" I wonder who those men are, and what they want," 
said Frank; and he Was about to run out and put the 
question to them, when Nelly stopped him by saying that 
the gardener was coming after them, and would find out. 

The three men came forward, and entered the hall adjoin- 
ing the room in which Frank and Nelly were. 

** We've come for " 

** Hush ! " said a voice, which they at once recognised as 
their mamma's. ** The children are in the next room ; 
please come in here." 

The men passed into the library, and the door was shut. 

The children were silent for a minute or two. Presently 
Frank got up and said, ** I can't stand this, Nell — some- 
thing's wrong. I wonder what those men want. I shall 
ring for Maria, and ask her." 

Suiting the action to the word, he rang the bell, and 
Maria, the servant, appeared. 
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" Maria, do tell me what's the matter with mamma, and 
who those men are, and where papa is, and what it all 
means.*' 

** Lawks! Master Frank, how many more questions?" 
said Maria, laughing. ** I didn't know about anything be- 
ing the matter with your mamma. She's with your papa 
in the library, and two gentlemen's with them." 

** They ain't gentlemen, for I saw them, and they are 
only men," said Frank. 

*.* Bless me!" exclaimed Maria, **what airs we young 
gentlemen give ourselves when only men come to see 
papa." 

" Now look here, Maria, dear," said Frank, beginning to 
coax; " you know what those gentlemen want, don't you ? 
and you'll tell us, won't you ? " 

** Yes, you will tell us, dear old Maria, won't you ? " put 
in Nelly. 

But Maria was inflexible ; either she knew no more than 
the children did, or else she would not say what she knew ; 
and at last they were obliged to let her go, and were no 
wiser than when she came. 

Again they fell into conversation, and then they took a 
turn round the garden. Swings and skipping-ropes soon 
put every anxious thought out of their heads ; and when 
they returned to the dining-room to resume their work of 
boat-building and purse-making no one would have thought 
that such old thoughts had ever passed through such young 
minds. How often the day that had been full of clouds and 
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thunderingfi ends in a calm, tranquil sunset ! How soon 
the ocean that has been tossed into tumult by a passing 
gale settles down into ** peace as a river ! '* How often the 
cares and troubles of life come to us, lowering and threaten- 
ing, and pass aWay as quickly as they came, making us 
wonder why we were so troubled ! Happy would it be for 
us if we were to try and retain the child's disposition all 
through life, and cultivate the faculty of turning to the 
joyous and gladsome, which are always at hand to fill up 
every interval of anxiety ! 

There was a novelty for the children in having dinner by 
themselves, and there was the half-pleasant sensation of 
wondering what the change in household arrangements 
meant. When dinner was over, Mr. Wentworth came into 
the dining-room and sat down for a little while with the 
children. Frank was eager in his inquiries. 

** Well, Frank," said Mr. Wentworth, and his voice 
seemed sad, and his face was clouded, *^ I will tell you a 
secret. I am going away from home ; I have got a great 
many troubles to bear, but I must not tell you about them 
now. Those men you saw here came to fetch me on busi- 
ness, and I may be away for some time. Mamma will be 
very sad while I'm away, and you must do all you can to be 
good children and cheer her up. A great many changes 
will take place in the house while I am gone, but all will 
turn out right at last. God bless you my pets ! " And a 
great big teat rolled down Mr. Wentworth's cheek as he 
hugged Frank and Nelly to his heart. 
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In a great sorrow all language seems intrusive, and sym- 
pathy is better expressed by silence — a child's language or 
sympathy only excepted. 

" Papa," said Frank, as bravely as he could, manfully 
brushing away the tear that had started, " I don't know 
what all the trouble is about, but I'll help ma out of it, and 
mind you come back as soon as you can, and I'll write to 
you and tell you how we go on, and — Be off. Carlo ! " This 
was addressed to the dog ; it was only a pretence ; the tears 
would come ; but, as he had only once before seen his father 
oppressed by a great sorrow, he would not add the weight 
of one tear to it, and so he struggled to let it fall unobserved. 

Nelly was not quite so calm, but her words fell like balm 
upon the wounded heart of her father. 

** Never mind the trouble, pa, dear ; God sends the trouble, 
and He never does anything that isn't best. God bless 
dear papa ! " 

The good-bye was said hurriedly ; they went to the win- 
dow, and saw their father get into the carriage which was at 
the door, closely followed by the two men. They waved 
their hands until the sight and sound of the vehicle had 
gone. 

Mr. Wentworth was arrested for debt. 




CHAPTER II. 



WAVE UPON WAVE. 

** All are not taken ; there are left behind 
Living beloveds, tender looks to bring 
And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices to make soft the wind." 




R. WENTWORTH was a shipbroker. For a 
twelvemonth before the incident narrated in the 
last chapter occurred, his business prospects had 
been overclouded, and when the storm finally burst he 
was swept away in the deluge of misfortune. Troubles 
never come alone, as we have all heard, and in Mr. Went- 
worth's case it seemed that the accumulations of years 
came upon him all at once. Ship after ship came to 
mishap, speculation after speculation failed, houses of 
business in which he had reposed confidence were false 
to him, sources of supply on which he had reckoned were 
stopped, and on that bright spring day the baliffs were 
put into his house to claim for his creditors everything 
he possessed ; he was thrown into prison, and his wife and 
children were left penniless. It would be beside the object 
of this story to inquire whether business should ever be 
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allowed to go on so long in an unsatisfactory state, or 
whether it is lawful for a man to embark all that he has 
in the world in it. But this we will say, that if Mr. 
Wentworth had been wrong in the head, he had been right 
in the heart. If he had been guilty of error in judgment, 
his motives had been good ; and if he had over-stepped the 
bounds of legitimate business, the sorrow he felt from a sense 
of wounded honour, the bitterness of reproach falling upon 
a good name, were punishments as hard as he could bear. 

It was in the twilight of that bright spring day that Mrs. 
Wentworth called her children together, and told them 
as much as it was wise to tell of the misfortunes which 
had overtaken them. Of course they could only dimly 
realize the position, and, least of all, why poor papa should 
be put into prison. Frank was very angry with those cruel 
men. Oh, if he had only known when he saw them com- 
ing across the lawn what their errand was, he would nev.er 
have let them come into the house ; he would have barred 
all the doors and, windows, and if they had forced them 
open he would have pleaded with them to go away. Where 
was the prison ? He would go and beg the people to let 
his papa out. How much would it cost to pay his father's 
bills ? Frank had got nearly £j in the savings bank, 
and he would go at once and get out the money. How 
long would it be before he would be a man, that he might 
work and get a lot of money, and so be able to bring them 
all back again to Hawthorn Hall ? 

A burst of passionate thought does a boy as much good 
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in the midst of trouble as a quiet Hood of tears does a 
girl. And when Frank had expended his vehemence he 
settled down quietly by his mamma, quite ready to listen to ^ 
reason. 

**Now, my dear children,'* said Mrs. Wtntworth, **the 
best thing for all of us to do is to try and bear this trouble 
patiently. To-morrow the men who are now in the house 
will begin to take a list of everything we have, and in a 
week's time we shall have to leave here. I have a great 
many things to do, and so you will be left a good deal to 
yourselves, but be as happy as you can; and, Frank, be 
sure you are not rude to the men, for they are not to blame 
at all ; they are only sent here by others." 

"And where shall we go to mamma, when we leave 
here?" asked Nelly. 

"Your dear kind Aunt Ellen has seme property," 
answered Mrs. Wentworth, "and she will help us. She 
proposes to take a little house a good long way from here, 
and we shall go and stay with her; and if dear papa gets 
well, and is able to get a business together again, some day 
we may return to this town and start afresh." 

" Is papa poorly, then ? " asked Nelly. 

"Yes, my pet; he has not been well for a long time. 
He has had a great deal of trouble, and that has been worse 
than disease to him ; but we will pray God to take care of 
him, and soon make him well, and bring him back to us. 
And now I have a great many letters lo write, so we will 
say our prayers at once, and then I must leave you." 

2 



I 
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Mrs. Wentworth always let her children say their prayers 
aloud at her knee. Frank was getting a big boy, but he 
was not too big or too old for that. Many a time those 
simple prayers of her children had been to her like voices 
from heaven ; for it is a mistake to think that the religion 
of childhood is merely poetry. And this night, when the 
words came out from hearts quite full, the mother felt 
strengthened for the trials that were before her. 

This was Frank's prayer : 

** Dear Saviour, please come very near to us all night, 
nearer than ever before, for papa has gone away, and we are 
all very dull. But please go to him as well — don't let him be 
ill, don't let him be sad. Oh, bring him back again, do 
bring him back ! When Peter was in prison, you did send 
the angel to him ; send one to papa. Or, if he may not 
come back yet, let him be like Paul when he was in prison, 
and be able to sing praises. Dear Saviour, we are very glad 
mamma has not gone too ; be very kind to her, and don't let 
her cry much ; wipe away the tears as soon as ever they come. 
Please help me to be kind and good to her, and not to be 
rude to the men that have come to take away our things. 
I'm very sorry we've got to go away, but I'm glad Nelly 
said, * God does everything for the best.' Forgive all my 
sins, and everybody's sins, and let us all sleep and be safe 
from harm. Amen." 

When Mrs. Wentworth left the room she found Aunt 
Ellen in the library, and for a long time they were engaged 
together in conversation and letter writing. 
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Miss Ellen Wynt^ was Mrs. Wentworth's sister, and for 
a year or two had been living at Hawthorn Hall. She was 
not rich, but was possessed of an income sufficient to provide 
a house for the Wentworth family until they were able 
again to take a position in the world. She had a few houses 
in the country, about forty miles off, and as one had been 
to let for some little time, it was proposed that they should 
remove there and take possession of it. 

But their chief anxiety was the health of Mr. Wentworth. 
For many months the depression consequent upon his 
difficulties in business had so preyed upon his mind that he 
had become weak and nervous and really ill. When the 
arrest came it was urged that he was not in a fit state to be 
removed ; but as it was known that he was quite able to go 
about and to transact business, this protestation was 
regarded only as a rusCy and the attempt to stay proceedings 
failed. 

For a day or two everything in the house was in great 
confusion. Mrs. Wentworth had a thousand things to do, 
and was here and there and everywhere. Aunt Ellen be- 
came the genius of the place, and tried to superintend 
everything that was going forward ; but above and beyond 
all the trouble at home, if home it might now be called, 
was the news which came day after day that the health of 
Mr. Wentworth was rapidly giving way altogether. For 
him to remain in confinement would be absolute cruelty, 
and at length an order came for his removal back again to 
Hawthorn Hall. But it was too late. As he was being 
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carried through the hall, where the furniture stood packed 
and the work of spoliation in the house was most apparent, 
he was seized with a fit. The medical men who had ac- 
companied him were prompt in applying remedies. Imme- 
diately he was carried to his room, and there for hours he 
lay in that awful state of apparent unconsciousness which 
is one of the most mysterious states of being. Who knows 
what happens in such times as those ? Who can tell 
whether memory travels through all the period of life, and 
gathers up evidence to carry before the Great Assize ? It 
was night time when it happened. Mrs. Wentworth had 
the last pressure of the hand, and heard the last words he 
ever spoke, ** I commend you and the children, dearest 
Mary, to the love and care of our Father;" and then the 
morning without clouds dawned upon him. Gently^* he 
passed away. Very softly that broken heart ceased its beat- 
ing, and the Hand ** that shutteth and no man openeth " 
closed the portals of life, and threw open the pearly gates 
of the heavenly city, for the weary one to enter in and rest. 
Frank and Nelly had been told during the day that papa 
was much worse, and that in the evening he would return 
home. Grieved as they were to hear of the illness, the 
danger of which they were not permitted to know, the plea- 
sure of so soon seeing him again counterbalanced every 
other feeling, and their last words before lying down to 
sleep were, to be sure and tell papa to get well very soon, 
and let them come into his room the first thing in the morn- 
ing to welcome him home again. 
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And so when the morning came they were up very early, 
and took a turn in the garden. Again the bright sun was 
shining, ** and the little birds sang east and the little birds 
sang west,'* the fresh morning air was richly laden with the 
perfumes of opening flowers, and all the world seemed glad. 
** Isn't this a jolly morning, Nell ? " said Frank. ** Doesn't 
it seem as if the old place was glad to see papa back again ? 
I never saw the house look so bright and cheerful, and out 
here nobody would guess that anything had gone wrong 
inside, and that we were just about to move." 

** I dare say," said Nelly, ** now papa's come home, the 
people who want the furniture and things instead of money 
will wait till he gets better, and let us stay here. Oh 1 I 
hope they will ; and when the sun gets warm in the middle 
of the day we'll get papa to come out in the garden, and 
we'll put the big screen up between the two trees to keep the 
wind off, and we'll tell him tales as we used to last summer. 
Won't it be nice ? " 

**Yes; and if we're obliged to go, when all the things 
are packed up indoors, we'll bring the tables out here and 
have tea, like a picnic, the same as they did at Mr. Bayn- 
ton's when they were moving in the summer — a sort of 
breaking-up treat, you know. Eh, Nell ? " 

Frank and Nelly had not been in the garden more than 
half an hour when Mrs. Wentworth, with her gardening 
bonnet on, came out to them. She was very pale, and 
there were evident traces of tears in her eyes. 

** Good morning, dear mamma," said both the children 
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as they approached ; " how's papa, and how are you ? you 
do look so poorly." 

** I am not very well, my pets," answered Mrs. Went- 
worth, avoiding the first question; "and I shall be glad 
to take a stroll round the grounds with you to breathe the 
fresh air." 

" Yes, isn't it a glorious morning, mamma ? " said Frank ; 
" Tm so glad the spring has come, it is so beautiful to see 
all the trees and shrubs sending out their leaves again, and 
making the place look so cheerful and happy." 

"And, mamma," said Nelly, "as soon as ever papa is 
well enough, we mean to get him out in the old place we 
had in the summer between the trees on the lawn." 

" Who would have thought, Nelly, a few months ago, of 
finding flowers on this bank?" said Mrs. Wentworth, again 
evading the remark, and pointing to clusters of cowslips 
and primroses growing in profusion by the side of a ditch ; 
" and who would have thought — if they had not been used 
to seeing it before — that these trees which were once all 
bare and leafless, would now be clad in thick and beautiful 
foliage ? " 

" That's just what Frank and I were talking about the 
other day, and I said I wished there was not any winter; 
it would be so much nicer to have spring-time and summer 
all the year round." 

" Now you see, Nell, mamma will explain all about it," 
said Frank. 

" God has so ordained the seasons," said Mrs. Wentworth, 
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"that they must come round in regular order; and the 
cold, bleak winter is the preparation for the glorious spring. 
We do not like to see anything look dead, but without 
this lifelessness in nature during winter we should not have 
the new life come in spring." 

"That is just what seems so strange to me, mamma,'* 
said Nelly, "that from the dead tree — for it looks just as if 
it were dead — the little buds and leaves should come again." 

" And yet in how many ways we see the same sort of 
thing shown us," answered Mrs. Wentworth. "You re- 
member when you planted the acorn in the shrubbery, it 
was a hard, healthy little thing; and when you grew impa- 
tient, and dug it up again to see if it was really growing, you 
recollect it was to all appearance dead and decomposed. 
But, if you had left it there, from that dead and withered 
acorn would have sprung up the oak tree. It dies, you 
see, in order that it may live again." 

"Oh, yes," said Frank, "I recollect what the Saviour 
said about the very same thing : * Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground, and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.' " 

" Well, my children, just as it is with the spring, and the 
acorn, and the corn of wheat, so it is with us. This cor- 
ruptible has to put on incorruption, and this mortal has 
to put on immortality. It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. The body returns to the dust, but 
the spirit enters upon a new and far more delightful life. 
And when we see the winter coming on, and everything 
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growing desolate and dreary, we are quite reconciled to part 
with them, and let all our bright flowers and trees fade 
and die away, because we know they will live again. And 
so when we have to part with those we love, and con- 
sign them to the grave, we see it is God*s will and plan 
as much as in His ordering the seasons ; and we should be 
contented, too, because those we love will live again in the 
land where there is no winter, no death, and no night." 

Mrs. Wentworth could not restrain the tears which fell 
down her cheeks and choked her voice as she spoke. 

** Mamma,*' said Nelly, " I don't think those things ought 
to make us sad. Don't you recollect when we were reading 
in the Bible the other night we talked about death, and 
papa told us what Paul said, * I would not have you igno- 
rant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not even as others which have no hope ? ' But why 
do we talk about this on such a bright gay morning ? Is 
papa worse ? " 

Mrs. \yentworth sat down on the green bank and held a 
hand of each of them as she said, ** Dear papa is quite free 
from pain, and all his troubles are over." 

Frank turned very pale, and clutched at his mamma's 
arm nervously. 

** O mamma — 
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** Be very calm, my pets ; your dear papa is up there, in 
the beautiful land of light, so free, so happy; God has 
taken him away." 

Let the tears flow ; let those hearts beat and those temples 
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throb, let the sun be turned into darkness and the spring 
into winter 1 Let the heart pour out its 'sorrow, and God 
will fill it afresh with joy ! Let the wail of woe have utter- 
ance, and He will put a new song into their mouths 1 

But, oh ! it is hard, very hard, to bear these storms of 
trouble. Why has sin come into the world and, death by 
sin ? Why have the thorns and thistles run wild in the gar- 
den of the Lord ? Why do the darkest clouds gather in 
the summer skies ? The heart asks all these questions in 
the midst of its despair, but when the Comforter comes, 
and the Divine hand is stretched out to wipe away the tear, 
and the garment of praise is brought in exchange for the 
spirit of heaviness, then faith carries the soul above the 
sorrow, and the child's voice learns the cry, ** Even so. 
Father." 





CHAPTER III. 




A CRY IN THE DARK. 

" I changed the cruel prayer I made, 
And bowed my meekened face and prayed 
That God would do His will ; and thus 
He did it, nurse, — He parted us, 
And His sun shows victorious 
The dead, calm face : and / am calm, 
And heaven is hearkening a new psalm." 

WISH the sun wouldn't shine so brightly, Nelly," 
said Frank, on the morning of the funeral, ** and 
I wish the birds would leave off singing, if only 
for to-day. It seems cruel for everything to look joyful 
when really everything is so sad. I wish when there are 
funerals that the days would be dull and sad too.*' 

"Then, Frank, every day would be dull and sad, for 
there are always funerals going on somewhere," answered 
Nelly. 

** I suppose poor papa will be buried," said Frank — and 
he spoke in that strange way which had become almost 
habitual to him lately, it was more like thinking aloud than 
conversing — ** but perhaps he may not." 

** What do you mean, Frank ? " asked Nelly. 
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" I hardly know, Nell ; sometimes I think it can*t be true 
that he is really dead ; sometimes I think that he is only 
sleeping, and that God has sent the sleep just to try us all, 
and to show us what He will do by-and-by. Oh ! why 
should he have died just now ? God could have kept him 
alive ; God can send him back again, as He did Lazarus ; 
I wonder if He will.'* 

** Hush, Frank," said Nelly, pressing her brother's hand, 
** please do not talk so ; God will be angry with us if we 
think He has not done right. He knows better than we do, 
and He loves papa better than we do, and I daresay He is 
very sorry for us, and will help us in some way that we can't 
even guess. But I don't think He will bring dear papa back 
again. Everybody must die at some time or other, you 
know, and He knows just when the right time is ; don't you 
recollect that text, * It is appointed unto man once to die' ? " 

** Then why did Lazarus die twice ? " asked Frank. 

** That was because Jesus was on earth, and was going to 
die Himself, and He wanted to show people that He needn't 
die unless He liked, because He was greater and stronger 
than death, and He proved that when He said * Come forth,' 
and death was obliged to let Lazarus go." 

** Then if He is stronger than death, why does He let 
people die?" 

** Because it is appointed unto man once to die, and what 
God appoints is always best, Frank ; you said so the other 
day. Some day death will be destroyed, but you know what 
it says, * The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.' " 
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" Oh, I wish Jesus was alive, that we might go to Him 
and ask Him to raise papa again,'* said Frank, after a 
pause. 

"Jesus is alive, Frank, and He will raise papa again; 
but not now. Do you know, the other night I was thinking 
of what we have just been talking about, and I had a dream 
— such a strange one." 

** Tell it me, Nell," said Frank. 

" Well, I dreamt that I was standing just outside one of 
the gates of heaven, and somehow I .was in the shadow so 
that nobody could see me, and yet I could see everybody. 
Every minute or two the gate was opened for fresh comers 
to enter into heaven, and while I was there, papa passed me. 
I wanted to call out to him, but I. couldn't, and I was glad 
I could not stop him, for he was so eager to enter,^ and the 
angels seemed to be so glad to see him, and he looked so 
happy and peaceful, without a shadow of that troubled 
manner he used to have, and they took him away towards 
the great light ; and then the door closed, and I was glad of 
it, for I could not have borne to look at that light any 
longer." 

** Is that all ? " asked Frank, for Nelly had paused in her 
story. 

** No ; somehow or another I seemed to go oft into a 
fresh dream then, and yet it was all the same. I heard 
voices inside the gate, and I heard papa say, * I cannot 
leave them now ; they are homeless and penniless ; I must 
go and work for them again.' And an angel — I think it 
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was an angel ; it might have been Lazarus — said, * Nay, if 
God can take care of all the world, He can take care of all 
that you commit to Him ; * but the gate opened then, and 
papa came out. I ran up to him, but he did not seem glad 
to see me ; oh, not half so glad as he was to see the angels. 
His face was very sad, as sad as when he was here ; and 
he took my hand and walked with me till we came home, 
but he never spoke ; and when you and mamma came to 
meet him, he seemed even sadder still, and the tears ran 
down his face. And when he looked round the room, and 
saw that it was not Hawthorn Hall, but a lodging, and that 
all the beautiful furniture and pictures were gone, he said, 
* O my wife, I have done a great wrong. The good and 
loving God would have been a Father to the fatherless and 
a Husband to the widow, and He would have cared for you, 
and done everything to make you happy, better than I can ; 
but I could not trust Him ; I wanted to do all myself, and 
I have come back ; but what can I do ? Nothing, nothing ! 
I can but trust Him here, and I could have trusted Him 
better there.' And then papa wept again, and we all wept 
with him ; and when I woke, Frank, I found I had been 
crying in my sleep." 

" Well, but Nell, dear, what did the dream mean ? " asked 
Frank ; and he asked in order to hear what Nelly thought 
of it ; for he quite understood its meaning. 

" You see it was only a dream, and I can't tell it as I 
dreamt it ; but I have been very wicked, Frank, and I had 
so wished that papa could come back ; and when I woke up 
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from the dream I felt quite glad he could not ; for I saw 
that God knew how to take care of us better than papa, 
and that it was not kind of us to take away his happiness 
when he could not add to ours; and though I felt very 
sorry when I awoke, and thought we had no papa on earth, 
I was so thankful that we had got two fathers in heaven, 
and both of them loving and caring for us." 

The bell began to toll. The time for the funeral was 
approaching. The tears started to the children's eyes, and 
trickled freely down their pale, anxious faces. 

** Oh ! Nell," said Frank, bursting into a passion of 
grief, ** I don't know what to do. I don't know where to go. 
I feel so wicked. I don't love God. I don't think He is 
kind." And the poor boy threw himself on the ground, 
and, burying his head in his hands, sobbed aloud. 

Aunt Ellen was at that moment coming towards them 
to get them ready for the funeral, and she heard the pas- 
sionate words of Frank. Very quietly she sat down beside 
him, and, lifting his head in her lap, and kindly stroking his 
curly hair, while Nelly sat down by her side, she repeated 
that beautiful hymn — 

" My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home on life's rough way. 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 

Thy will be done. 

** If Thou should*st call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne'er was mine ; 
I only yield Thee what was Thine — 

Thy will be done." 
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** Oh ! aunt, say that verse again," said Frank, inter- 
rupting her ; and Aunt Ellen repeated it very slowly and 
very prayerfully. A deep sigh, a troubled sob, came from 
Frank as she concluded the verse, and again he begged, 
** Please, aunt, say it once more.*' 

** My darling Frank, will you say it with me this time ? " 
asked Aunt Ellen. 

** Oh ! aunt, I can't, I can't ! " he sobbed. ** I should so 
like to be able — I wish I could — but I don't think I can 
say it as my prayer J" 

**Then let us say this verse first : 

** * Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

Thy will be done.' " 

Frank rose from the ground, and knelt down reverently 
beside Aunt Ellen while he repeated the prayer with her, 
and Nelly joined them.. 

** Shall we go on ? " asked Aunt Ellen. 

** Yes, aunt ; " and together they repeated the words — 

** If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne'er was mine ; 
I only yield Thee what was Thine — 

Thy will be done." 

What was it that made Frank wipe away a tear from his 
face ? What was it that altered his troubled look into one 
of quietness and peace ? In themselves those words had 
no power, of itself that action had no good in it. No, but 
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there was One who, in the time of His own great trouble, 
had breathed that prayer, and cried out in the darkness, 
** Thy will be done." And the great elder Brother, looking 
down upon the troubled world, never hears that cry wrung 
from a sorrowful heart but it reminds Him of the time when 
it was His. He knows what it is to feel desolate and 
heartbroken. He knows what it is to be crushed with a 
great sorrow, and that prayer of Frank's went to His 
heart. 

I cannot tell you what he said to Frank ; perhaps a voice 
spoke to his spirit, and said, ** I will be the Father of the 
fatherless and the Husband of the widow ; " perhaps the 
voice said, " Fear not, only believe, and all things shall 
work together for good ; " perhaps there was no word 
spoken to him, but the winds and the waves of trouble 
which were breaking over the heart of Frank were rebuked, 
and there was peace. 

** Aunt, I am ready now," he said, breaking the silence. 
** Come along, Nell, dear. It was very wrong of me to give 
way like that ; but I will be brave now." 

Ai\d the three went into the house. 

I need not distress you by telling you about the funeral ; 
but one little incident occurred which I must narrate. 

Frank and Nelly, rode together in the same coach, and, 
owing to some obstruction in the road, the procession 
halted for a moment in the way. A bright, excited smile 
came over Frank's face as he eagerly put his head out of the 
carriage window ; but it faded directly he sat down again. 
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"What did you think was the matter?" asked Nelly. 

" I was thinking of the funeral procession at Nain," 
answered Frank. **And when the carriage stopped I 
thought some one had touched the bier.'* 

In the coach with them was their uncle, the Reverend 
Charles Wentworth, and he overheard the conversation. 

** Do you know, Frank," he said, ** our thoughts were 
very much alike at that moment. I was thinking that 
there never was a funeral at which Jesus was not present. 
When He stood beside the grave of Lazarus and wept, it 
>yas not merely because His friend was dead, but because 
sin had come into the world and death by sin. Those 
tears shed there expressed His sympathy with the sorrow 
of the whole world, and with our- sorrow, as we shall stand 
around the grave to-day ; and though we shall not see Him 
amongst us, yet if we listen we shall hear when the words 
'dust to dust* and * ashes to ashes* are said. His voice 
saying, * I am the resurrection and the life.*" 

•K- « •)!> * * 

The sun shone all the day ; the birds sang as gaily as 
ever. The little churchyard in which Mr. Wentworth was 
laid to rest looked so peaceful and pretty. And when night 
came and our young friends sat together in the library with 
their mamma, the vacant chair did not make them feel 
hopelessly unhappy, for One was in their midst saying, 
** My peace I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAST DAY IN THE OLD HOUSE. 

** For us, whatever's undergone 
Thou knowest, wiliest what is done, 
Grief may be joy misunderstood, 
Only the good discerns the good : 
I trust Thee while my days go on." 

WEEK after the funeral the family had to leave 
Hawthorn Hall. The very best thing to destroy 
trouble next to having peace in the heart is to have 
plenty of work for the hands. There were several things 
which the children wanted to take away with them, and a 
great many things to prepare for their departure. Nelly was 
determined to have something to remind her in her new 
home of the dear old garden ; and so, having found a large 
box, she was collecting all the roots, and bulbs, and seeds 
she could find to take away with her. Frank had tools to 
arrange, spars to put into new ships, fresh copper to the 
keels of his boats, and a thousand other odd-jobs for himself, 
besides being useful to mamma ; and so he was occupied 
from morning till night. 

On the morning of the day when they were to leave for 
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Greyhills, the town where their new home was to be, an 
event happened which caused a great excitement among 
our friends. Everything was packed up that was to be 
taken away, and nothing remained but to wait for the cart 
which would convey their things to the railway station, 
when a messenger came and asked if he could see Mrs. 
Wentworth. 

She went to the door and received a letter, which the 
messenger was directed to give into her hands. No answer 
was required, and he went away. 

Supposing that it was a letter of condolence from some 
kind friend — and she had many who felt for her in her 
troubles, and had done everything that friendship could do 
to try and help her — she did not immediately open the 
packet, for she was at the moment engaged in talking 
to one of her old servants who was just taking her leave. 
When she did open it guess what her surprise was in find- 
ing that the packet contained two bank-notes, each for £"50, 
with the simple inscription, ** For the children.*' 

Frank was wild with delight. ** Mamma, this will set us 
up and make us rich. I'll give it all to you, every penny, 
and you shall spend it or save it till we get enough to come 
back to Hawthorn Hall, just as you like. £^0 apiece ! 
£100 1 Why, it's a little fortune ! Hurrah ! But who does 
it come from ? " 

That was the question — who could it come from ? Not 
from Uncle Charles, for he was a clergyman with a small 
income, nor from Mrs. Wentworth's faniily, for besides her 
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sister she had only one brother living, and he was a govern- 
ment clerk with a large family, and his salary and private 
income — an amount equal to Aunt Ellen's — were only 
sufficient to keep them comfortably. Could it come from 
some one who had known and respected Mr. Wentworth in 
business ? Was it the payment of some loan or debt ? 

** I know," said Frank ; ** it was a fairy sent it, and that 
messenger who came just now was once a pumpkin till 
the magic wand touched it. It seems just like a fairy tale, 
and hark ! — there's another knock at the door. More bank- 
notes ! Hurrah ! " and he was off to open the door in a 
moment. 

But this time it was only a cottager's little child come 
to bring a nosegay for the ** good lady " to take away with 
her. 

** Only a cottager's little child !" If fairyland is love, 
and fairies are the ministers of love, then that little child 
was a fairy. 

Another knock ! This time it was a note from Squire 
Hawkins, to say his carriage would be down in an hour's 
time to take them to the railway. 

And then came a pause, and again the question was 
asked, ** But who did the bank-notes come from ? " 

** I think I can guess," answered Mrs. Wentworth; "but 
it is a long story I shall have to tell to make you under- 
stand all about it, and so I shall reserve it for the present. 
Now we have just time to take a little luncheon and say 
* Good-bye ' to our favourite places, and then we must go." 
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** I shan't say * Good-bye,' mamma," said Frank; ** I shall 
only say * Au revoir.*^* 

Hopefulness is as contagious as sorrow, and both as 
measles. Mrs. Wentworth had dreaded for weeks the parting 
with the old place, and now that the time had arrived she 
wondered where all hersorrow was gone. She, too, resolved 
not to say ** Good-bye," although she had no shadow of 
prospect of ever coming back to Hawthorn Hall ; and when 
she went into the churchyard, and sat down for a few 
minutes beside that newly turfed grave, she wiped away a 
tear as she rose, and said, ** Au revoir.** 

Frank and Nelly scampered round the house, into every 
room and passage, and said ** Good-bye for the present." 
Then over the lawn, into the shrubbery, all round the pad- 
docks, into the coach-house, then down the lawn to the 
churchyard. There they watered the flowers that they had 
planted, and put in one or two fresh slips as a memento of 
the last day at the old house. 

Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Wynter, Frank, and Nelly rode 
inside the carriage. Maria — faithful old Maria, who would 
not be separated from the family, " Come fair weather or 
come foul " — was on the box with the coachman. A turn of 
the whip, a jerk with the reins, and Hawthorn Hall was left 
behind. 

What was that whizzed past the window ? What was that 
struck against the back of the carriage ? Old slippers. Some 
simple-hearted villagers, who believed in throwing slippers 
** for luck," had assembled to do this last act of service, and 



well were they repaid for their trouble, for — ^yes, you may 
smile if you like — had not the slipper that struck the back of 
the carriage fallen on to the iron spikes, and held fast ? and 
was not that a sign that luck would go with ** the family " 
all through their journey in life ? 

A hearty cheer broke from them at the success of the 
throw, and Frank waved his cap out of the window as the 
carriage turned the corner. 

" And now, mamma," said Frank, when they were in the 
railway train, and the old town was left behind, ** we have 
got a two hours' journey before us, and I am burning to 
hear where yoii think those bank-notes came from." 

** I think," answered Mrs. Wentworth, ** that they came 
from your grandpapa." 

** Is grandpapa rich ? Do you know, I was not sure that 
I had a grandpapa ? " 

** I will tell you the whole story," said Mrs. Wentworth. 
** Old Mr. Wentworth is very rich, and he is a very singular 
man ; he has had a great deal of trouble in his time, and 
that has helped no doubt to make him what he is. He had 
two sons, your papa and Frank." 

** Three sons, surely, because there is Uncle Charles." 

** Uncle Charles is not his son, and is not really your 
uncle. He was brought up as one of the family ; but there 
are strange circumstances about him which I need not tell 
you now." 

** Yes, please, tell me," persisted Frank, ** and then go 
on with the other story." 
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Mrs. Wentworth, however, declined to do so ; and if I tell 
you the story you will readily see why, as Uncle Charles 
was living, it would have been unwise for her to have told 
Frank. 

Old Mr. Wentworth was married twice. By his first wife 
he had no children. In those days he was just coming out 
at the bar, and a case of considerable importance came to 
him to defend. Singularly enough the prisoner was named 
Wentworth, but was not in any way connected with his 
family. He was unsuccessful in the case, and the prisoner 
was hanged. Whether there was any flaw in the manage- 
ment of the case, or whether the prisoner was innocent or 
guilty, I am not in the position to state; but still, if ever the 
matter was referred to, Mr. Wentworth became gloomy 
and distressed. 

One poor little child was the only thing in the world that 
the prisoner had any regret in leaving, and that child Mr. 
Wentworth took to his own home, cared for him, brought 
him up as his own, and that child was now the Rev. Charles 
Wentworth, known to Frank and Nelly as Uncle Charles. 

** Then please go on with your story about grandpapa," 
said Frank*. 

And Mrs. Wentworth continued, ** Your papa and Uncle 
Frank were the only children your grandpapa had. He was 
very fond of them ; in fact, they were his idols, especially 
Frank. And He who said * Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me * very often frustrates the plans and breaks up the 
homes of those who do not regard that command. Frank, 
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the eldest boy, died at the age of twenty, just when he was 
giving promise of a good and useful manhood, just at the 
age, too, when he had become companionable to his father, 
and, as it seemed, necessary to his very life. From that 
time a great change came over Mr. Wentworth : his usually 
cheerful disposition became clouded and saddened ; he 
spent his life in ceaseless labour, and seemed to live only 
for his profession. For that profession your dear father had 
been educated, but he never liked it, and resolved at length 
that he could not follow it. This was a great blow to your 
grandpapa, who would not, or could not, see that, besides the 
strong dislike to the profession, and natural incapacity for it, 
there were some conscientious objections as well — not that 
the profession itself is not strictly honourable, but because 
your father had some peculiar notions about it, and a sense 
of duty prompted him to select other means for a livelihood. 
Well, this circumstance very much estranged father and 
son ; but there was another, which it is rather difficult for 
me to talk to you about. There was a lady, very rich and 
very beautiful, that Mr. Wentworth for years had fixed 
upon to be the wife of his son. But your father married me 
instead, and then the last tie which bound them was broken. 
He never more would speak or write to your father, and he 
declared that not a penny of his money should ever come to 
him. And^so, although he knew of his difficulties, and of 
his illness, and of his death and funeral, we have never had 
one word of sympathy, nor has there been the least thing to 
show that the old feud has been forgiven and forgotten.*^ 
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** Then why do you think that the bank-notes came from 
him ? '* asked Frank. 

** Because, my dear, I believe that the grave buries many 
old quarrels, and causes the resurrection of many old feelings 
of love. Your grandpapa was always a strange, eccentric 
man, and, although he never showed any sign of relenting, 
I have no doubt that in his heart he has often and often 
been tormented with the thought that he was doing wrong 
to shut himself away from the affection of his son ; and I 
dare say there is a good deal of remorse felt by him as he 
thinks that your father is now beyond the reach of his love 
and forgiveness." 

** I wonder if grandpapa evef said the Lord's Prayer 
during those long years,'* said Frank; "for, if he did, he 
must have left out those words, * Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those that trespass against us.' " 

" And we must not forget those other words of the Saviour. 
* Judge not, lest ye be judged,' " answered Mrs. Wentworth. 
** I do hope most earnestly that the notes came from him ; 
for, valuable as the present is for its own sake, it is far more 
so if it comes as a peace-maker." 

The two hours passed rapi41y enough in the train, for the 
bank-notes provided an unceasing fund of conversation. I 
dare say even my youngest readers have noticed how good 
and kind and thoughtful (if I may use the expression) our 
loving Father in heaven is to His troubled children on earth. 
One sorrow always gives birth to many joys, and these joys 
grow, and send forth their branches, and intertwine their 
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leaves until they hide sorrow, or have cast so much beauty 
around it that it can be looked upon without a sad thought 
or a sigh. I dare say they have noticed, too, how in the 
very midst of trouble little unexpected, joyous things have 
come to distract the attention and take away the sharp 
stings of grief. I remember reading somewhere of a poor 
woman who was going to be martyred on account of her 
religion ; and as she went to the place of execution she 
saw a little child struggling through the crowd with a nose- 
gay in his hand, trying hard to keep pace with the cart 
in order to throw the flowers to her. She did not heed the 
shouts of the cruel crowd, she forgot the terrible end of her 
journey in her interest in watching that loving little one 
fighting his way on his errand of peace and good-will. 
And when at last he neared the cart, as she neared the place 
of execution, and took from him his offering, she had 
** leisure from herself" to tell the little man that ** inasmuch 
as he had done it unto her he had done it unto Him for 
whose sake she died ; '* and her last act, even in the moment 
of death, was to place the flowers in her bosom, and to beg 
that they might be buried with her. And so trouble lost its 
victory, and grief lost its sting. 

It was thus with our friends on the day which they had 
so much dreaded. They had the power to realize the things 
of the present, which were full of novelty, and the things 
of the past were like a dream. And the future ? Mrs. 
Wentworth was a wise woman in her estimate of the future. 
She used to say, ** It is not mine — it may never be mine. 
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Why, then, should I trouble myself to-day with things 
which belong to to-morrow ? To-day's cares are mine ; to- 
morrow's have got nothing to do with me yet. And when 
they come, the day's strength will come with them ; so why 
should I mortgage the strength which belongs to the present 
hour ? " 

** Are we near our journey's end, aunt ? " asked the child- 
ren of Miss Wynter, who, from knowing the road well, had 
been like a guide-book to them all through the journey. 

**Yes; we are almost at Greyhills now. Look! do you 
see that hilt away there ? " 

The children saw it. 

** Well, just at the foot of the hill is your new home." 

** How jolly!" said Frank. ** Won't I be up early to- 
morrow morning, and climb up to the top of it before break- 
fast ? And where does the river run, aunt ? " 

** Follow with your eye that long winding row of trees," 
answered Miss Wynter, *' and that shows you the course 
of the river." 

** Why, jollier still," said Frank, enthusiastically. " Nell, 
as soon as I come down from the hill I'll take you out fishing." 

What other plans would have been made for the morning 
if the train had not stopped, I do not know ; but nothing 
more was said of them then, for the bustle and excitement 
of getting out of the train, giving directions about luggage, 
seeing after a fly to convey them to their new house, and 
one thing and another, completely occupied the attention of 
all the party. 
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It was a small but pretty house at which they alighted, 
with a nicely kept garden in front, and creepers climbing 
round the portico. It was only very partially furnished, 
and until the furniture could be sent in from the railway, 
and unpacked, there were not even seats enough for the 
party, to say nothing of the dearth of bedroom accommo- 
dation. The children scampered round the house, first into 
one room, and then into another, and at every turn they 
saw something fresh to interest then. 

**What beautiful bedrooms!" said Nelly; "those at 
the back of the house look over gardens and orchards and 
the slopes of the g^eat hill; and those in front overlook 
the river and the town in the distance." 

** And what a splendid garden there is at the back ! " 
said Frank; "not so big as that at Hawthorn Hall, but a 
very beautiful one still, and far better than I thought we 
should get for a long while to come." 

" What lovely walks we shall be able to have, mamma I " 
said Nelly; "for all the roads look so pretty with such a 
lot of trees about. Oh ! Tm sure we shall all love Grey- 
hills ; and what a dear kind old aunty it is to bring us to 
such a nice place ! " 

Aunt Ellen was glad enough to be able to find a home 
for those dear ones, who were " all the world " to her, and 
very pleased she was to see Greyhills again, the little town 
in which most of her young life had been spent. 

It was a busy evening for everybody, and Maria worked 
with the strength and will of seven; for she felt much 
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honoured in being allowed to accompany her mistress, and 
had determined not to let her work any more than she did 
at Hawthorn Hall, if she could help it. 

And when the children were in bed, and the two sisters 
sat together in the new home, there was a quietness and 
peace felt by them which was more than cheerfulness, and 
an inward happiness which was stronger and mrghtier than 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A boy's sermon. 

•* All my losses, did I tell you, 

Ye perchance would look away ; 
Ye would answer me, * Farewell ! you 
Make sad company to-day.' 
And your tears are fallinp^ faster than the bitter words you say." 

" The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrops with another near.'* 

HEN our friends had been at Greyhills about a 
fortnight, and were beginning to get quite settled 
in their new home, it was thought well that Frank 
should go to school. There was no very good school in 
the town, and so it was arranged that he should go to 
Boulders, the seaport town about four miles from Greyhills. 
It was rather a long walk for him, as he was to be a daily 
boarder; but it was very convenient, as the railway ran 
from Greyhills to within a few yards of the school, and the 
fare was very inexpensive for the short distance, so that in 
case the day was wet, or he had over-tired himself with 
hare and hounds, he had permission to travel by the rail. 
Aunt Ellen undertook the education of Nelly, and a 
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better governess she could not have had. Old maids 
always are the best governesses ; for every woman has so 
much love that she is bound to expend upon children ; and 
if she has not any of her own, then it must be expended 
on others. And truly Aunt Ellen loved Frank and Nelly 
as if they had been her own. She never wearied in teach- 
ing them puzzles and helping them to unravel charades 
and enigmas ; her stock of Norse tales, legends, and Ger- 
man stories never seemed to become exhausted ; and what- 
ever else she might have to do, she was never too busy to 
devote her time and thought to them. Frank did not go to 
school on Saturdays, it being a whole day holiday, and Miss 
Wynter gave Nelly a holiday on that day as well. So the 
children used to look forward to Saturday with great glee ; 
for they would wander away together in the woods, gather- 
ing clusters of wild flowers and berries, or Frank would 
fish on the river bank while Aunt Ellen would read aloud 
some book to interest them all, and Mrs. Wentworth and 
Nelly would do their crochet or tatting. 

It was always a great treat for Nelly — in fact, for all the 
family — to go for a day's shopping at Boulders, and then 
come home with Frank after school. For the season was 
fast coming on when visitors resorted to Boulders, not only 
for the sake of the fine sea air and bathing, but for the 
journeys up the river and excursions in the country, which 
for miles round was all that heart could wish. 

One day, about a month after Frank had been at school, 
he was walking on the beach at Boulders — if so it might 
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be called, for it was the absence of beach and good sea 
view that alone prevented Boulders from being one of the 
most popular of places for summer tourists — and being 
rather tired he had resolved to go home by rail. He had 
an hour to spare before the train left. As it happened he 
was alone, and he was amusing himself by picking up 
stones which had any peculiar appearance, and breaking 
them open upon large stones to see if they had any sti-eaks 
or marks inside them which would justify him in polishing 
them, and some day having them made up into brooches. 

A stray wind blew every now and again in gusts, and while 
he was in the act of breaking a stone a hat came running 
past him, making its way as fast as it could to the sea. 
Frank was after it in a moment, overtook it before it 
got to the water, and then scrambled over the boulders 
with it to the owner. He was an old gentleman, with 
snow-white hair, which was waving in the breeze and 
was blown over his forehead. He might have been fifty 
years old or seventy; his form was erect, but he leant 
heavily upon his stick. There was something striking 
about the figure and face of the man. A smile lighting up 
the face, gave a lustre to the eyes, and animation to every 
feature. And when the smile faded, the eyes seemed to 
sink under those large protruding brows, the broad and 
smooth forehead became marked with the lines which care 
had drawn, and the calm restful face seemed to grow hard 
and cold. Frank had not time to notice all this in detail, 
but he saw the face as he came towards him when there 
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was no smile, and he saw it when the old gentleman re- 
ceived the hat and smiled, and he felt, if he did not think, 
What a difference a smile makes to him ! what a pity he 
does not always do so ! 

** Thank you, my lad," said the stranger, as he took the 
hat. ** You see what it is to be an old man ; my hat might 
have gone on, and been lost in the sea, and these old limbs 
wouldn't have carried me over those boulders to fetch it." 

** I'd rather be an old man than a boy, though," said 
Frank. But he spoke impulsively, not thinking what he 
said, and then he stopped short and added, ** No, I don't 
think I would, though. I suppose it's best to be what we are." 

"You're a philosopher, young gentleman," answered the 
stranger. ** Yes, the youngsters can say it's best to be 
what we are, but the old ones say it would be better to be 
what we might have been." 

" But may not every one be what he will?" said Frank. 
** I mean, of course, so long as he doesn't go against God's 
will." 

**What! you're a theologian, too, are you?" said the 
old man, wincing rather at Frank's remark. 

** I'm not sure that I know what a philosopher is," said 

Frank, smiling ; " and I'm sure, sir, I'm not a theologian ; 

but papa used to say to me sometimes, * What you will \)e 

in the world depends upon yourself, and what your future 

will be depends upon the present.' And his favourite text 

was, ' Seek first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness, 

and all things will be added unto you.' " 

4 
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**And what do you suppose that means?" asked the 
stranger, seating himself on a bench, and making room at 
the same time for Frank, who still continued to stand, 
however. 

** Why, it means that if we are willing to be what God 
wants us to be, and try to do what He wants us to do, then 
we can be just what we want to be, because we shall say, 
* Thy will be done,* and our wills will then be the same as 
God's.!' 

** A logician, too," said the old man, with a puzzled and 
sad expression on his face. ** And you believe this, my lad, 
and mean to act up to it ? " 

"Yes, I hope so, sir. I can't explain it as papa used to, 
but I think I can understand it — can't you ? " 

This was a hard thrust, and the stranger winced again. 

**0h, yes; I quite understand what you mean," he 
replied. And then, to turn the conversation, he asked, 
** And what, then, do you mean to be ? " 

** I mean to be a ship-broker and a ship-owner, the same 
as papa was," replied Frank, as decidedly as if all the future 
were cut and dried before him. 

** And suppose you never become a ship-broker ? " asked 
the old gentleman. ** What shall you say then ? " 

** I shall say that God has got something better for me 
that He wanted me to do, and I should try to do it," answered 
Frank. 

** But suppose again that it was very inferior, and some- 
thing that you didn't like at all, what should you say then ? " 
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** I should say that God knew a great deal better than I 
did, and I know that He does everything for the best. But 
I'm keeping you, sir. Good morning." 

** Don't run away, unless you are tired of talking to an 
old man," said the stranger. 

And there was such a sad tone in the voice that Frank 
was quite touched, and he sat down by his side. 

**Do you know, my lad," he said, ** that I would give all 
I have in the world if I could only begin my life again with 
such thoughts as you have to start with. My life," he 
added, and he seemed quite to forget that he was talking to 
a mere child, and that child a stranger, ** my life has been 
a sad disappointment and a failure." 

** Then that's because you have not trusted God, sir," 
answered Frank. 

** How do you know that? " asked the stranger, almost 
fiercely. 

**rm very sorry if I've been rude, sir," said Frank, 
startled by the alteration in the voice and manner of hrs 
questioner. 

** You have not been rude at all, my boy; I am very glad 
to hear you speak out what you believe to be true. But how 
do you know that I have not trusted God ? " 

** Well, sir, I can't argue with you the same as I can with 
Nelly — that's my sister — but what I mean is, if we give our 
plans to God, He can't make a failure of them ; and if they 
do turn out a failure, then it shows we tried to carry out 
our plans for ourselves, instead of putting them into God's 
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hands, or else it shows that what we call failure wasn't 
really so." 

Frank spoke out boldly, for had not his thoughts been 

running upon this theme for the past two months ? 

** Ah, my lad, things look very different in youth to what 
they do in manhood and old age. I have seen hopes de- 
stroyed, plans thwarted, and terrible shipwrecks made of 
life and fortune ; " and the stranger sighed. 

** And so have I, sir; my papa was rich, and we lived in 
a beautiful house, and he lost all his money, and he died" — 
here Frank's voice faltered a little — ** and we had all our 
furniture taken away, and we had to leave, and now we are 
all poor ; but I don't call it a failure, after all, for it was God's 
will, and God does everything for the best ; and now papa is 
at rest, and we are all alive, and well, and happy, — even 
mamma." 

Frank was too much taken up with his own thoughts to 
regard very attentively the stranger. Had he noticed him, 
he would have seen a painful expression working in every 
feature of the face ; he would have seen the hands trem- 
bling, and have heard the breath coming^ in short heavy 
pulsations. 

** But I must be going, sir," said Frank, ** or else I shall 
lose the train. Good-bye, sir." 

** Wait one minute. Tell me what your name is." 

** Frank Wentworth, sir." 

The old gentleman started as if he had been struck ; it 
rather alarmed Frank, and he asked what was the matter. 
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" Nothing, my lad, nothing ; but you remind me of a 
poor lad I knew a long time ago, and took a great interest 
in. Will you come and talk to me again ? I shall be here 
every day about this time for a week, and — and — you would 
like to make an old man happy, wouldn't you ? '* 

There was something so sad and hopeless, so touching in 
the plaintive tones of the old man's voice, that went direct 
to Frank's heart, and he answered, ** Oh, yes, sir; I'll 
come every day, if you like ; I'm very glad to talk with 
you, for I like it ; but I mustn't stay now, or else I shall lose 
the train, and mamma will be frightened. Good-bye, sir." 

** God bless you, my boy." 

And as Frank bounded away towards the station the old 
man bowed his head upon his stick, while the tears trickled 
down his cheeks and then poured freely forth, and his whole 
frame was heaving and shaking with great billows of sor- 
row. Frank had touched a chord which vibrated through 
the whole life of the man ; he had found a key to the dark- 
est and most mysterious chamber of his heart, and he had 
opened the flood-gates of sorrow which had been pent up 
for years. 
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*' Peace, be still ! and there was a great calm.'* 



** Deserted ! God could separate from His own essence rather, 
And Adam's sins have swept between the righteous Son and Father ; 
Yea, once Immanuel's orphaned cry His universe hath shaken, 
It went up single, echoless, * My God, I am forsaken ! ' 
It went up from the Holy's lips amid His lost creation, 
That of the lost no son should use. those words of desolation." 

HEN Frank reached home that night, he lost no 
time in telling the little adventure he had had. He 
did not make much of it, nor tell any of the con- 
versation. 

** He was a nice, kind gentleman, mamma, and yet he 
seemed so sad sometimes, I quite felt for him ; and I fancy, 
although, of course, I did not ask him, that he is all alone 
at Boulders ; for he said he should like to talk to me again, 
and I suppose that was because he had nobody else to talk 
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There was nothing extraordinary in the fact of the wind 
blowing off a hat, nothing remarkable about falling into 
conversation with a stranger at a seaside place, and so 
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nobody regarded the circumstance as extraordinary ; not 
even Frank, for he had not studied the language of faces 
enough to observe the effect his words had taken upon the 
stranger. 

The next day, although it was fine, and Frank was not 
tired, yet as he had promised the old gentleman that he 
would have another chat with him, he determined to go home 
by rail ; and so when school was over he again went down 

« 

to the beach, and there he found his new friend, evidently 
expecting and waiting for him. 

" Well, my lad, you have come to say how d'ye do to me 
again, then. This is very kind of you, and, shall I say it? 
I hardly expected to see you," said the gentleman, kindly. 

*'Why not, sir? I said I would come every day if you 
liked, and so I've come. I hope you did not doubt my 
word ? " 

" No ; and yet I thought it was very likely you would 
forget all about it. I have lived so long in the world, that, 
do you know, I have learnt the bad habit of doubting almost 
everybody. I suppose it is a bad habit, Frank ? " 

This was said in a way so evidently intended to **draw 
Frank out," that he detected it, and only answered, ** Yes, 
I suppose so." 

Frank hardly ever gave a glimpse of his mind to those 
who urged him to do so ; his long talks with Nelly were ot 
the purest confidence, and without a particle of self-con- 
sciousness. In fact, as I have said before, he used to talk 
to her of the passing thoughts which flitted through his mmd, 
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and the habit had grown upon him of explaining those 
thoughts to himself, while he stated or explained them to 
her. Frank often said old and grave things, but he was 
not a precociously old and grave boy ; and if ever he talked 
about subjects which it is unusual for young people to talk 
about, it was not because he wanted to appear clever and 
thoughtful : he was not fond of ** showing off; " but when- 
ever a doubt or a difficulty came in his way, instead of set- 
ting it aside, he liked to face it, and grapple with it, and 
try to overcome it. And if you youngsters would only cul- 
tivate the same habit, it need not make you old-fashioned, 
but it would be sure to help you in the present, and pre- 
pare the way for broader and deeper inquiries in the future. 
Instead of saying of the things that perplex you, ** I don't 
understand them," which generally means I don't care to 
understand them, if you would adopt Frank's plan, and ask, 
** How can these things be ? " you would be able to solve 
many riddles in life which now puzzle you, and you would 
be laying a foundation upon which to build by-and-by. 

The stranger saw that he had hit upon the wrong 
method of getting Frank to talk as confidentially as he had 
done on the day before, and so he turned the conver- 
sation into little commonplaces as to the weather, and the 
school, and the town of Boulders. 

** Were you ever at the seaside before ? " asked the 
stranger. 

** Oh, yes, sir, just for a visit," answered Frank. .** I 
have been to Brighton, and to Margate, and to Scar- 
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borough, but never to stay long. Have you ever lived by 
the sea ? " 

** Not for long ; but I have travelled a good deal in my 
time, and have been for many a voyage on the sea." 

** Did you ever see a wreck ?" 

** I have seen one wreck at sea, and many on shore," 
answered the old man. ** I was once staying at a little 
town on the Welsh coast, and during a terrific gale there 
was a wreck. I saw the proud, noble ship coming slowly 
and surejy towards the rocks — wind and tide were set in to 
the shore — and nothing could save the ship. On she came, 
and, as the darkness came over the world, there was a 
great cry, and in the morning a row of dead men lay on the 
shore, — all hands were lost ! " 

** How terrible ! " said Frank ; " if I were to see such a 
thing as that, I don*t think I should ever forget it. I re- 
member reading a little time ago one of Mr. Kingston's 
books for boys, and it was all about the sea and wrecks, and 
I used to dream about it, and think I saw the poor people 
drowning, and I was so vexed and cross that I could not 
even try to save them. But what did you mean, sir, when 
you said you had seen one wreck at sea, and many wrecks 
on shore ?" 

" Well, I mean that I have seen men starting out on the 
voyage of life with all sail set, and fair breezes carrying them 
along till the sky began to darken and the waves of trouble 
rise, and then they have been shipwrecked, and all their 
hopes dashed on the rock." 
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** But," said Frank, a little perplexed, ** that's a picture, 
or a fable, or whatever you call it. The real ship that you 
saw couldn't get into the harbour safe, try as hard as it 
would; but when God starts men out on the voyage of life, 
they may get safe into the harbour, — I mean they may go 
safe to heaven, if they will." 

** Are you sure of that ?*' asked the stranger, 

** Oh, yes, sir, I think so — quite sure. God must be true, 
and He isn't willing that any should perish. He says so 
somewhere in the Bible ; we hear it every Sunday in church, 
and if He isn't willing, and yet people do perish, it shows 
that it must be their fau.t. Don't you think so too ?" 

** No, Frank. I might have thought so once ; but if ever 
I did, it is years and years ago. When I went to the Ex- 
hibition once I saw a picture which I have never forgotten. 
There was a great rolling sea, with heaving and foaming 
billows. There was a dark, dull, and awful sky, and there 
was the hull of a ship on the sea, powerless, useless ; and 
underneath the picture was the word, * Abandoned.' That 
was a picture of my life ;" and, as he spoke, a big tear — just 
one tear — trickled down his cheek. 

Why did he tell Frank all this ? Why should that old 
man open his heart to a young boy ? Why ? Because he 
thought he had lost faith in everything, and that little mis- 
sionary had touched the one only soft tender spot on his 
heart; because he had buffeted with a hard, cold .world, 
and had lost confidence in all men ; because he had vowed 
" he would not thank God in his weal, nor seek God in his 
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woe ;'* because he had been fighting against God and his 
own heart, and was tired, and disappointed, and sad. 

Ah I children, never think that you are too young to be of 
any good in the world ; the world could not do without you. 
When men have lost confidence in everything else, they be- 
lieve in the simplicity, and purity, and faith of childhood. 
And does not Scripture say that when the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
and the young lion and the fatling together, a little child 
shall lead them ? Did not our blessed Lord Himself, when 
He would check the waywardness of His disciples, and 
bring back their hearts to Himself, ** call a little child unto 
Him, and set him in the midst? " Depend upon it, there is 
many a weary, heavy-laden man in the world, who, if ever 
he is to get rid of the great load which is killing him, can 
only do so by laying it down at the feet of a little child. 
Don't be proud because God honours you thus, but be very 
thankful that you, like the lilies of the field and the little 
birds, that neither toil nor spin, may be the means of lead- 
ing many a weary one to rest, and that even your hand 
may reach the latch which will open the door where poor 
wandering sheep may go in and out and find pasture. 

Now when the old gentleman said this, and Frank saw 
the tear that fell from his face, he forgot all about himself; 
never thought that he was only a boy ; never thought that 
the man was a stranger ; he only saw a great sorrow which 
he wanted to soothe, and the first most natural thing for 
him to do was to take his hand, and climb up on his knee, 
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and kiss that broad, grand old forehead. And then., when 
he saw that he had only started another tear, he sat down 
by his side, and was not ashamed to take out his handker- 
chief to wipe off the tears which had started to his own 
eyes. 

** Oh, sir, that picture wasn't true,*' he said, at length. 
** I'm sure it wasn't true. In mamma's bedroom there is a 
card which has got these words written upon it, * I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee,' and God won't forsake 
you." 

** But suppose I have forsaken Him, Frank ? " 

** Then don't do so any more, sir. God is sorry, but He 
isn't angry. I'm sure He wants you to be happy. He 
wants everybody to be happy. He wouldn't have let Jesus 
come to die for us all, if He didn't love us very much. Oh, 
I wish mamma could talk to you and tell you so ; she knows 
so much more about God than I do. But I must not stay 
now, sir, for I have promised to be home. Shall I come 
and see you to-morrow if it's fine ? " 

** Yes ; do, please. God bless you ; and thank you for 
coming to-day." 

Shall we follow the stranger to his hotel ? He goes up 
to his room with the large bay window overlooking the sea, 
and for a long time he gazes out upon the waters ; then he 
buries his face in his hands, and you would think he was 
dead if you did not hear the loud sigh every now and then. 
After a time he rises, and, going up into the darkest corner 
of the room, for the twilight is advancing, he kneels down 
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beside a chair, with his hands outstretched to heaven. But 
he rises up almost directly, and says half aloud, ** No ; I 
cannot, I dare not. O God, help me, help me ! " And 
he walks up and down the room until the darkness has set 
in, and the servant enters to light the gas ; but he is told 
not to light it, and the old man continues to pace the room. 
At last he kneels down again, and there for an hour his lips 
are moving, and the tears streaming down his face. What 
is he saying ? Ah ! we need not inquire ; never in his life 
has he said such things before. It is forty years since he 
last entered into the closet, and shut the door, and prayed to 
his Father which is in secret. And then he only offered to 
God words, which of themselves have no power to ascend 
to heaven. But now the angels were crying together, 
** Behold, he prayeth ; " now he was at the foot of the throne, 
spreading out the story of his life, but not daring as yet to 
look up to the sweet face of Him who sat thereon. 

By-and-by he rises and walks to the window, and the 
moonbeams play upon those waves of silver hair, and we 
can see his face as it had been the face of an angel ; for the 
light which has come into the soul shines out through the 
features, and the smile of a child plays upon the face of 
the old man. 

Now follow Frank. He sits very quietly in the railway, 
does not even use his pea-shooter once, as he passes people 
on the road, and, perhaps for the first time since he has 
been at Greyhills, does not whistle as he walks from the 
station to his home. 
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As they sit at tea Mrs. Wentworth says, ** Why, Frank, 
what's the matter ? you are as sober as a judge. I hope 
you have not got into trouble at school ? '* 

"No, mamma, I've had a very good day at school ; and 
what's more, Mr. Shalders said he thinks he shall put me 
in a higher class ; but I have seen the gentleman again 
that I saw yesterday, and had a long talk with him, and it's 
quite upset me ;" and Frank pushed aside the plate before 
him, for his appetite was affected, that is to say, he had 
finished all his plate had held, and his inward monitor told 
him that was enough. 

** Bless the boy," said Aunt Ellen, "he seems to take 
funny fancies. I should think it would be better to have a 
run over the hills than to talk with old gentlemen, and get 
upset with it." 

" You wouldn't say so, if you knew all," answered Frank ; 
and then he repeated as nearly as he could recollect the two 
conversations he had had with his new friend. 

** Well, it's really a very strange thing," said Mrs. Went- 
worth ; " but I am very, very glad to hear about it. Go and 
. see him every day, Frank, and try to make the poor old 
gentleman happy." 

That evening, when Frank was walking in the garden 
with his mamma, he said, " Mamma, you know what I 
always have said I should like to be when I grew to be a 
man ? " 

" Yes, a ship-broker. Well .?" 

** Well, I don't think I shall care to be a ship-broker; I 
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think I would rather be a clergyinan or a minister. What 
do you say, mamma ?** 

** I say that it is too soon for you to think about anything 
of the sort yet, Frank, for you are very young ; and besides 
that, the most awfully responsible post in the world to fill 
is that of a minister; and if it is ever taken up simply as a 
profession, I fear it is a terrible sin." 

** I know that, mamma," answered Frank, quite gravely, 
"and I would not be a minister unless I thought God 
wanted me to be one ; I never thought anything about it 
until I came home in the train to-night, and then it seemed 
to me as if there was only one thing on earth worth really 
working hard for, and that was to try and make the world 
happier." 

" And that can be done by all," said Mrs. Wentworth ; 
" old men and maidens, young men and children, ail have 
that mission. But still, Frank, I am glad to hear you ex- 
press yourself as you have, and I am sure God will help 
you to do what is right, my swe^t boy ; " and she kissed 
him. 

** Mamma, do pray for that strange gentleman to-night, 
and ask that he may never feel like that picture again." 

" I will, Frank ; and you do the same." 

And so it happened that while the stranger at the inn 
was pouring out -his heart before God, the mother and son 
were sending up their intercessions for him, and ** at even- 
time there was light." 
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" Ah, the little birds sang east, the little birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our incom- 
pleteness. 
Round our restlessness. His rest." 

HEN Frank went the next day to the beach, full of 
expectation, to have another long chat with his new 
friend, he was doomed to disappointment — the old 
gentleman was not there ; the bench on which they had 
sat on the preceding days was unoccupied, and Frank 
waited for about a quarter of an hour watching and wonder- 
ing what could have happened. 

** I am afraid something is the matter with him," he 
thought ; ** I hope he is not ill ; I wonder if I did wrong in 
talking to him as I did, and making him so sad ? But I 
don't think so, for he did not seem angry with me. I wish 
I had asked him what his name was, and which hotel he 
was staying at, and then I might have gone and seen him." 

To while away the time Frank took out a block of wood 
from his pocket, partly shaped into the form of a boat, and 
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began cutting away at it. Every now and then he looked 
up to see if the stranger was approaching ; but no. The 
bench on which he sat commanded a view of the road right 
away to the town, and there was no sign of his friend. 

Presently, however, he saw a man in a dress coat and a 
white tie coming along the road, and there could be no 
doubt that he was a waiter at an hotel. Frank watched him 
go up to some boys and talk to them, and then pass on to 
another group. 

** He's looking for some one," said Frank to himself; 
** very likely he's looking for me, and has brought a message 
for me from the strange gentleman ; " and he ran off to the 
waiter without any more ado. 

** Are you Master Frank Wentworth ? " said the waiter. 

** Yesi Have you come from an old gentleman who is 
staying at one of the hotels at Boulders ? " 

** Yes, at the Clarendon. The gentleman has been obliged 
to go to London, and he left word for me to bring this note 
to you here ; but if I could not find you, I was to take it to 
Greyhills." 

Frank took the packet from the waiter, and, with hands 
all trembling with pleasure at receiving a letter, broke open 
the seal. The letter ran thus: 



** Clarendon Hotel, Boulders. 
" My Dear Frank, — I am sorry I cannot keep my pro- 
mise to have a chat with you this afternoon. I am obliged 
to go at once to London on very important business, about 

5 
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which I will tell you when I return. I hope then to see 
you often, my dear lad, and your good mamma and little 
sister, too, if they will not think an old man intrusive in 
calling upon them. You have made my heart very glad, 
and I think you are quite right in saying that the picture 
was not true of me. Our good Father in heaven will not 
leave us alone, forsaken, and abandoned. 

"From the bottom of my heart I thank you, my dear boy, 
for your cheering words to me. — Believe me to remain, 

"Your affectionate Friend." 

"What a nice letter!" said Frank to himself. "Oh, 
Tm so thankful the poor old gentleman is happier. But I 
wish he had put his name. I wonder why he did not ? " 

However, he did not speculate about that long, but he 
made his way home as fast as he could to show the letter 
to his mamma. 

" Well, it is certainly very curious," said Mrs. Wentworth. 
" He seems to take a wonderful interest in you, Frank ; 
but it is rather a funny thing for a boy like you and an old 
man to become such staunch friends." 

" Pm afraid, mamma, that he has not got any other 
friends, for he said such hard things about people yesterday; 
and I told him that you could talk to him so much better 
about the Bible and those things than I could. So you see 
he wants you to be one of his friends too, and Pm sure he 
will like Nelly and aunt as well." 

When Aunt Ellen read the letter, she gave a merry little 
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laugh, and said, ** I shouldn't be surprised, Frank, if the 
old gentleman wanted to adopt you as his son. He is 
going to London on business, and when he comes back he 
means to tell you all about it. What should you say to 
that ? " 

** I don't know, aunt," he answered. ** I'm very well 
contented as I am ; and I shall never be anybody's son but 
mamma's." 

When Nelly read the letter, her eyes sparkled with delight. 
** I know all about it," she said. ** It isn't a real old gen- 
tleman that you've seen at all, Frank. The letter doesn't 
sound real. I don't think a real old man would ever write 
to a boy like that." * 

" You're jealous, Nell," said Frank. 

" No, I'm not. But it isn't likely, is it, mamma, that 
a stranger would say such things ? I know what it is — 
I know the secret I I'm sure I do I " and she clapped 
her hands and scampered about. 

** Well, let's hear what it is,' Nell ? " said Frank. 

** Well, it's more of the fairy business," answered Nelly. 
** It was only a mask that looked like an old gentleman, 
and underneath there was a fairy laughing at you all the 
time. And now that you have been proved to be a good 
boy, Frank, the fairy has gone to London — that's only 
another name for Fairyland, you know — to get a coach 
and six cream-coloured ponies, and all sorts of wonderful 
things to bring to Greyhills." 

As none of them agreed with Nelly, and she did not 
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seem to cling very tenaciously to her own thought about 
the matter, it was playfully settled that the stranger must 
be some rich old bachelor, who had nobody to love and care 
for him, and that he had taken a fancy to Frank and was 
going to adopt him. 

But Frank and his mamma had a long talk about the 
matter in the garden that evening, and their rejoicing 
was not that they had found a friend, but that one more 
weary one in the world had perhaps found rest and peace. 

A week passed away without any tidings from the stran- 
ger, and Frank began to be anxious about him, and often 
speculated as to when he would return to Boulders. A 
fortnight, and still no tidings. Was he ill ? Was he dead ? 
Had the conversations on the beach only been a pastime 
for him to fill up a spare hour? and had he forgotten 
all about them ? Frank began to grow impatient, and 
one day he went into Boulders and waited about to 
see if he could meet with the waiter who had brought 
him the letter. After a little while he found the man, 
and asked if any information had been received from the 
stranger. 

** Yes, sir ; we expected him back two days ago, but 
he hasn't come; but his servant has been here to-day 
for some papers, for the gentleman's boxes are here, and 
he said that his master would return soon." 

**What is the gentleman's name ?" asked Frank. 

"Well, sir,'* said the waiter, ** I don't think the gentleman 
wants his name known ; but if you want to send any letter 
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or message to him, and address it to the name of Fraser, I 
can get it conveyed.'* 

This puzzled Frank a little, but it occurred to him that if 
the stranger did not wish his name known, it was no busi- 
ness of his to try and find it out, and he felt quite sure from 
the cautious words and curious look of the waiter that Fraser 
was not the right name. So there was nothing to do but to 
wait, and a feeling of curiosity lent a charm to the waiting. 

One evening, about a week after Frank had made his in- 
quiries of the waiter, the family at Greyhills were having 
tea in the verandah at the back of the house, which over- 
looked the garden. The summer was beginning to fade, 
only just beginning, for the month of September was but a 
day ortwo old. Wild M adge was chattering to herself in 
her cage in the corner, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, was expressing her opinion that the world God had 
made was very beautiful, whether seen from the lawn of 
Hawthorn Hall or the verandah of the cottage at Greyhills. 
Cherubim was singing one of his old songs, old and yet 
ever new ; for was he not glad to see the cheerful faces 
around him ? Was he not glad that the sun shone, and 
that the gentle wind woke up the songs in the trees, and 
that his voice could harmonise with theirs just as it used 
to with the old elms at Hawthorn Hall ? And who shall 
say that the happiness of the birds was not made greater 
from the fact, that they overheard the little party round the 
table talking about the goodness and the love of the great 
Creator in making everything so beautiful in this bright and 
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happy world, which some men irreverently call ** a howling 
wilderness? " Who shall say that when Nelly sang out in 
her sweet clear voice a verse of the little hymn — 

" All things beautiful and fair, 
Earth and sky and balmy air, 
Sunny field and shady grove, 
Gently whisper, • God is love* " — 

that Cherubim did not translate the words into his own 
language, and sing the same song too ? 

As the party sat and talked, the rumble of carriage 
wheels was heard in the road, and in a moment or two a 
smart rat-a-tat sounded at the door. Frank was up in a 
twinkling, and away to open the door, for he felt sure it 
was the stranger come at last ; and he was not disappointed. 

"How d'ye do, sir?" he said, seizing the open hand. 
** I'm so glad you have come. I have waited for you such 
a long time. Come along into the garden and see mamma ; " 
and he dragged the gentleman after him. ** Mamma, this 
is the gentleman we have talked about so often." 

The stranger took off his hat and bowed low. " My dear 
madam, I must apologise for intruding in this way. Your 
son Frank, and my love for him, are the only excuses I can 
offer." 

Mrs. Wentworth started; there was something in the voice 
that went to her heart. Surely that was a voice she had 
heard before ; and that fine handsome face, where had she 
seen it ? or was it only an ideal face such as she had seen 
in pictures and dreams ? 
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** I give you a very hearty welcome, sir, and am truly 
glad to see you," said Mrs. Wentworth ; " for your kindness 
to my son has made such an impression upon him that I 
assure you he has talked about you almost every hour of 
the day." 

** I assure you I have not thoughtless of him," answered 
the stranger; "and now I must beg you to introduce me 
to Aunt Ellen and little Nelly. You see I know all the 
names of the household already." 

There was such a sweetness in the old man's voice, and 
such refinement in every movement, that all felt as if they 
had known him for years. Aunt Ellen shook hands with 
him very cordially, and Nelly betook herself to his knee, 
and kissed him as gladly as if she had found an old friend. 
Moreover she looked very hard to see that the face was not 
a mask after all. 

** And did you think I should never come back again ? " 
asked the stranger, as Frank drew his chair beside him. 

** No, sir, I was sure you would come back if you could ; 
but I was afraid you were ill, for you seemed ill when I saw 
you last." 

" I have felt better since that day, Frank, than I ever 
felt in all my life. I hope I shall not make your son vain, 
Mrs. Wentworthi" he continued, ** if I tell him that his 
simple words of faith and confidence in God awoke in me 
for the first time a trust in Him as my Friend. I owe a 
debt of gratitude to him, and to you for your teachings to 
him, which I can never repay." 
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Thanks were due to God, not to one another, and the 
pause which followed was doubtless filled up in acknow- 
ledgments to Him of His own great love. 

" And now," said the visitor, ** I want to tell you a little 
about myself, because I do not wish to remain a stranger 
to you.*' 

That bright and grand smile which had struck Frank 
when he first saw his friend was upon his face as he spoke, 
but it faded as Mrs. Wentworth rose hastily from her seat, 
with a request that he would excuse her for just one 
moment. 

She returned almost directly, her face flushed with excite- 
ment, and bearing in her hand a portrait. 

** I cannot be mistaken," she said, running to him, and 
taking both hands in hers. **You are Mr. Wentworth, 
my poor husband's father." 

** Then it's grandpa ! it's grandpa ! " cried the children, 
and they strove together to smother him with kisses. 

** I have not seen you since I was a girl of fifteen," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, " and that portrait was taken years 
before then. But the voice and the smile, so like my dear 
Edward — 
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Would it not be inquisitive of us to pry too closely into 
all that transpired at that meeting ? Why should we note 
the tears of penitence that fell from the eyes of that old 
man whom God has forgiven ? Why should we note the 
momentary feeling of anger, repented as momentarily, 
as Mrs. Wentworth thought if he had only shown the 
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humanity of a father in their distress perhaps her husband 
might yet have been living ? 

" O my child,'* said Mr. Wentworth to his newly found 
daughter, "what would I not give to know that Edward 
forgives me as freely and frankly as you do !" 

** Do not doubt," said she. ** He died at peace with all, 
and almost his last words were loving ones about you. 
And surely if the angels who never shared in our human 
joys can yet rejoice together when a lost sheep is restored 
to the fold, he can rejoice as he sees your happiness and 
ours." 

How quickly the hours passed away ! How fortunate it 
was that the twilight came on, and the thoughts and feelings 
which would have been so hard to express in broad day- 
light flowed freely ! 

" And now," said Mr. Wentworth, ** I have made a pro- 
mise to Frank, and I am bound to keep it. I told him in my 
letter that I was going to London on business, and that 
when I returned I would tell him about it. I went, then, 
to do all that I could to atone for my neglect of Edward 
during his trouble. I have seen that his affairs are being 
satisfactorily settled, and I went to the sale of his effects, 
which, as you know, owing to a disagreement between the 
creditors, was delayed for some time. You will be glad to 
hear that I was fortunate enough to buy the greater part of 
the furniture which belongs to your old home." 

" Oh, I am thankful to hear that ! " interrupted Mrs. 
Wentworth. " I confess that I was weak enough to grieve 
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over every article that had to be parted with, and I am so 
glad that they have not all passed into strangers' hands.*' 

** That, however, was not the principal part of my busi- 
ness, for I was anxious to purchase back again the old 
home, Hawthorn Hall." 

** O grandpa, what a darling old man you are ! " cried 
Frank. ** And did you get it ? " 

"Yes, I was fortunate enough to get that too; and now 
Mary," he continued, speaking to Mrs. Wentworth, " I am 
an old man, all alone in the world ; if you and yours will 
come back again to Hawthorn Hall, and let me rest my 
bones amongst you, and have a little of the happiness from 

■ 

which I have wilfully shut myself for so many years, the 
old home is yours, and it shall be Frank's when I and you 
have passed away." 

" If you please, sir, the carriage has come back, and has 
been waiting a long time," said Maria, coming in just when 
** a scene " was commencing. 

" Can you give me a bed for the night ? " asked Mr. 
Wentworth, ** for I feel as if I could not go away." 

There was no difficulty about that ; the carriage was sent 
back to Boulders, to the great astonishment of the servants, 
and Mr. Wentworth settled down among his kinsfolk. 

Before supper was spread, all the household sat round 
the table, and Mrs. Wentworth passed the Bible to her 
father. 

Poor old gentleman, he did not know much more of that 
Book than the children did ; he had lived without it until 
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within the last month, but he knew where to find the 23rd 
Psalm. How many have been led to that beautiful song of 
the soul by the mere instinct of want ! 

And when he finished reading the psalm, all knelt down 
to pray. But how could he lead their prayer ? He had 
only learnt to pray for himself within the past month, and 
had never tried in all his life to lead the prayers of others. 

He prayed thus : ** Lord God, our Father, be pleased to 
hear the prayers that we shall now all offer to Thee in 
silence, for Thy dear Son's sake. Amen.'* 

And the silence that followed was eloquent. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 

*• The world waits 
For help. Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work ! " 

OME months have passed away since the events 
recorded in the last chapter occurred. Lo ! the 
winter has passed, the rains are over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, and the time of the 
singing of birds has come. Again the canary. Cherubim, is 
singing at Hawthorn Hall, and Wild Madge is mumbling to 
herself about the strange ins and outs of life. The dining- 
room doors are thrown open, and Mrs. Wentworth and 
Aunt Ellen are sitting with their work before them, talk- 
ing pleasantly together and watching a little group on the 
lawn. The big screen is put up between the two trees to 
keep off the wind, and old Mr. Wentworth, with a book on 
his knee, occupies the centre, while Frank and -Nelly are 
seated on rugs on either side of him. 

" Well, grandpa," said Nelly, ** didn't I tell you there 



wasn't a prettier place in all the world than Hawthorn Hall? 
And don't you think that is true ? " 

** It is a pretty place, Nelly," answered Mr. Wentworth, 
** I think I never saw the sky look so blue, or the grass 
look so green, or the buds and blossoms look so fresh as 
they do here." 

** I'm so glad to hear you say so,'* said Nelly. ** Grey- 
hills was very nice, and the river was very pretty, and I'm 
very glad we went there ; but it's far better to be here." 

** I'm very glad you went there, too," replied Mr, Went- 
worth ; **for if you had not, perhaps I never should have met 
Frank, and then perhaps I never should have seen you, and 
you would never have seen Hawthorn Hall again." 

** Don't you think you would ever have found us out, 
grandpa ? " asked Frank. "After you sent those bank-notes, 
don't you think you would have come round ? " 

** No, Frank, I think not. But," he added, to turn the 
subject, ** when you are a minister I tell you what you must 
preach about some day — * God's great purposes in little 
things.' " 

** I don't see my way clear to the sermon from the title, 
sir," said Frank. 

** Well, how did all this happiness that we are now enjoy- 
ing come about ? A wind that might have been blowing 
any day, blew on a certain day. An old man who had 
walked in the wind a hundred times before was walking on 
the beach that day, and his hat was blown off, and a good- 
natured lad ran and picked it up. Suppose you were to tell 
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that Story to anybody as if it were a great event, you would 
be laughed at, for it would be the most commonplace thing 
in the world. And yet God's hand was in that circumstance 
as much as when He caused the strong east wind to blow, 
that the sea might be dry land, and the Israelites might 
follow Him ** whose way is in the sea." That circumstance, 
so little in itself, was planned by our Father in His good 
providence, to be the means of great and wondrous blessing. 
Do you see the way to the sermon now ? " 

** I see what you mean, sir,'* replied Frank ; " but I dare 
say there have been hundreds of instances of little things 
and great things in your life, which were all in God's 
providence to make you just as happy." 

" Yes, Frank, I think that too. I believe that there is 
hot a man, or woman, or child in Christendom who has 
not all the joy of earth and heaven twithin reach, if there 
is but the willingness to stretch out the hand in a childlike 
spirit to take what the Father offers. At the same time I 
think that there are special providences and seasons in the 
history of ,a life, and I am sure that windy day at Boulders 
was one. I have just been reading a book which has a 
chapter on this subject, and it points out one or two similar 
circumstances which have very much interested me." 

** Please tell me about them, sir, and Iwill try and re- 
member them for the sermon," said Frank, smiling. 

" Well, there was Joseph. It was not a wonderful thing 
that he should go to see how his brethren were' going on, 
but the salvation of his people and the Egyptians depended 
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upon it. It was not a wonderful thing that an Egyptian 
princess should go to the river to bathe, but the history of 
Moses and God's people were all linked together in that 
circumstance. It was not a wonderful thing that a king 
should pass a sleepless night, yet the plot of Haman was 
crushed, and the Jews were preserved in consequence." 

**We don't see why you should have all the good things 
to yourselves," said Mrs. Wentworth, coming across the 
lawn with Aunt Ellen, and setting the camp-stools within 
the little charmed circle. ** You seem to have some knotty 
point to discuss." 

We were sketching the outline of one of Frank's future 
sermons," said Mr. Wentworth; **for, you know, he says he 
must be a minister." 

** Well, there is plenty of time for him yet," said Mrs. 
Wentworth; **but I do not see why he should not be a 
minister, in one sense, now, if he likes. It seems to me 
that the Gospel is the message of good news and glad tid- 
ings and that its object is to make people happy. So every 
one who makes others happier must be a preacher of the. 
Gospel." 

** Bravo, mamma ! that is quite a sermon," said Frank. 

" Argued like a lawyer," said Mr. Wentworth. 

" Then I will take courage, and preach a little more," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, smiling. ** I wish all the world would 
learn one great lesson, that our good Father in heaven is 
always trying to teach us. I wish our clergymen and 
ministers would talk more about it ; I wish all the children 
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in the world would learn it as one of their first and best 
lessons " 

" But what is the lesson, mamma ? you are keeping us in 
such suspense," interrupted Nelly. • 

** Why, that God loves everything that is beautiful, and 
wants us to love it too ; that He made the world for happy 
beings to dwell in, and He loves to see us happy ; that the 
birds, and the flowers, and the clouds, and the books 
we read and the music we sing, are all * good and perfect 
gifts,' sent on purpose to make us love the Giver; that God 
loves us to dwell in sunshine and smiles, and when He 
looks from heaven and sees happy gatherings like this. 
He says again and again, * It is very good.* " 

" O mamma, I am so glad to hear you say this," said 
Frank. ** But tell me why it is that there is so much 
trouble in the world ? Nelly and I tdked about that under 
these trees a year ago." 

** Trouble is sent," answered Mrs. Wentworth, ** for the 
very same purpose as joy, to make us happy. If this life 
were all peace and sunshine, perhaps we should not think 
about the better world and God's better gifts for us there, 
and so He sends us plenty of joy to make us love this 
beautiful world very much and to be very happy in it, and 
He sends us trouble and care sometimes to teach us that 
this is not our rest, but that He has got better things in 
store for'those who love Him." 

** And can you say this, Mary, after all the trouble of the 
past year ? " asked Mr. Wentworth. 
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**0h, yes," she answered; " * He doeth all things well.* 
I would not have had one trouble less ; for see, what a lot 
of mercies have sprung up out of the trouble 1 We have 
been wonderfully provided for and comforted; you have 
been restored to us, and these dear children have learnt 
some lessons which I hope they w\}l never forget." 
* * # # # 

Those lessons never were forgotten ; Frank and Nelly 
both set to work earnestly to try and make the world 
happier, and they succeeded. 

The last time we looked in at Hawthorn Hall, some 
years after the conversation recorded above, we found that 
Mr. Wentworth was still alive, and his fine old face wore 
one continued smile ; for he was expecting Frank home that 
day from college, where he had already begun to study hard 
for the great world to which even in childhood he dedicated 
his life. 



THE END. 
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